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ordinates unless they trusted to newspapers and casual visitors
to the army. The struggle was a desperate one and the vol-
unteer army was composed of men who were citizens before
they were soldiers and they remained citizens when they be-
came soldiers. Garfield was of the citizen soldiery and to
him and to the country the etiquette of the army and the
etiquette of society were subordinate to the fortunes of the
nation. Of General Rosecrans' unfitness for any important
command there can be no doubt. After the disaster at
Chickamauga, Rosecrans was relieved and General Thomas
was put in command and General Grant was ordered to the
field. He met Rosecrans at Nashville where they had an
interview. From General Grant I received the statement that
Rosecrans had sound views as to the means of relieving the
army; "And" said General Grant "my wonder was that
he had not put them in execution/'

This one fact expresses enough of the weak side of Rose-
crans as a military leader to warrant the opinion given to
Chase by Garfield, and that opinion having been formed upon
a knowledge of facts and of Rosecrans as a military man and
not from prejudice or rivalry, Garfield should be honored for
his course, rather than condemned.

GEORGE BANCROFT

The death of Mr. Bancroft at the age of more than ninety
years removes one of the few men in private life who can
be ranked as personages. He was, perhaps, the only person
in private life whose death would have received a semi-public
recognition from any of the rulers of Europe. Such a rec-
ognition was accorded by the Emperor of Germany, and
chiefly, as it is understood, on account of the friendship which
existed between Mr. Bancroft and the grandfather of the
present Emperor.

Mr. Bancroft's long and successful career as a writer and